Vlii                         PREFATORY  OBSERVATIONS.

glorious revolution in 1688, we have no reports of parlia-
mentary proceedings, interesting as they must have been,
on which we can place any more reliance, than on those
of Dr. Johnson, which, we shall presently see, cannot
pretend to the character of faithful reports, however de-
servedly eminent they are as eloquent and energetic com-
positions. But the revolution was not immediately followed
by a liberal diffusion of parliamentary intelligence, for the
newspapers of William's reign only give occasionally a
detached speech. That sovereign scarcely allowed liberty
of speech to the members of parliament themselves, and
was fully as tyrannical in disposition as his predecessor on
the throne; but, happily for the English nation, he was
tied and bound by the strong fetters of law.

The stormy period that ensued on William's death, is
somewhat illustrated by Boyer's POLITICAL STATE, The
HISTORICAL REGISTERS which appeared on the accession
of George the first, may be considered as more faithful de-
positories of political information than Boyer's partial pub-
lication. The spirited opposition to sir Robert Walpolo
excited an unprecedented anxiety in the nation to learn
the internal proceedings of parliament. This wish on the
part of constituents to know and scrutinize the conduct of
their representatives, which to us appears so reasonable a
claim, was regarded in a different light by our ancestors*
But the frown of authority in the reign of George the
second began to have less power to alarm a people whoso
minds were undergoing progressive illumination, A ge-
neral desire was then loudly expressed for parliamentary
information, which Cave sought to gratify by the insertion
of the debates in the GENTLEMAN*S MAGAZINE. The
jealousy of the houses, however, subjected that indefati-
gable man to the practices of stratagem for thiB accom*